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THE    SILVER    DOLLAR. 


SPEECH 


HON.  AARON  A.  SARGENT, 


OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


Wednesday,  February  13,  1S78. 


WASHINGTON. 

1878. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.   AAEON   A.   SARGENT 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  1093)  to  authorize  the 
free  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character — 

Mr.  SARGENT  said : 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  received  the  following  telegraphic  dis- 
patch from  San  Francisco : 

San  Francisco,  February  9,  1878. 
To  the  members  of California  delegation  in  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 
San  Francisco,  February  9,  1878. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  6th  instant  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

"  Whereas  the  question  of  the  remonetization  of  silver,  which  is  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  Congress,  is  exerting  a  vast  influence  upon  the  credit  of  our  Gov- 
ernment at  home  and  abroad  j  and 

''Whereas  the  solution  of  it  is  destined  to  have  a  serious  influence  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  country  ;  and 

"  Whereas  the  production  of  silver  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  coast, 
and  any  measures  tending  to  affect  its  demand  or  value  cannot  be  regarded  with  in- 
difference by  our  people ;  and 

'"Whereas  through  all  th«  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try we  have  rigidly  adhered  to  a  solid  coin  basis  and  proved  beyond  question  the 
soundness  of  that  policy,  we  now  look  with  alarm  and  disfavor  upon  any  measure 
likely  to  disturb  this  sound  system,  and  we  believe  any  attempt  to  give  a  false  and 
fictitious  value  to  a  coin  by  a  stamp  of  the  Government  is  unworthy  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  nation,  and  will  inevitably  result  in  most  serious  consequences  to  the  whole 
country;  and 

"  Whereas  the  gradual  recuperative  energies  of  the  country  and  the  act  of  Con- 
gress fixing  resumption  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  are  rapidly  bringing  the  curren- 
cies of  the  country  to  an  equilibrium,  we  should  regard  as  a  great  evil  any  attempt 
to  postpone  the  consummation  of  that  act  :  Therefore, 

"Resolved,  first.  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  proposed  passage  of  the  Bland  silver 
bill,  remonetizing  the  silver  dollar  of  412.V  grains,  with  unlimited  tendor  clause,  as 
a  severe  blow  at  the  private  and  national  faith  and  at  the  best  interests  of  the 
country: 

"  Second.  That  we  view  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  resumption  act  as  ill-advised 
and  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous  to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  whole  country,  a  fatal  step  backward  in  our  prosperity  at 
home  and  financial  credit  abroad. 

"  Third.  That  this  chamber  is  opposed  to  any  congressional  action  that  will  in- 
crease  the  legal-tender  quality  of  silver  ruin  or  that  will  authorize  its  use  other 
than  as  subsidiary  coin. 

"Resolved,  -That  the  secretary  be  ordered  to  telegraph  the  foregoing  resolutions 
to  our  delegation  and  request  them  to  use  every  effort  in  opposing  the  Bland  silver 
bill." 

JAMES  rATRlCK, 

President. 
HENRY  MEL, 

8)  OTt  tary." 

I  believe  this  dispatch  expresses  the  general  sentiment  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  further  that  it  is  dictated  by  sound 
sense  and  a  due  regard  to  national  prosperity  and  public  honor. 

BILL  EMBODIES  BAD  morals  ami  BAD   POLICY. 

I  have  no  wish  to  defer  the  vote  on  this  bill  or  to  go  over  the  ground 
so  well  covered  by  Senators  who  have  opposed  this  bill.     No  Sena 


tor's  vote  cau  be  changed  by  further  discussion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  vote  has  been  changed  by  all  that  has  been  said  in  several 
weeks  past.  Our  minds  are  made  up,  and  except  in  explanation  of 
votes  words  are  useless.  I  only  hope  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
who  draw  such  happy  auguries  from  the  passage  of  this  bill  may  not 
be  bitterly  disappointed ;  but  I  have  no  faith  in  such  result.  To  my 
mind  we  are  taking  a  fatal  step  backward,  deranging  the  business  of 
the  country,  robbing  labor  of  its  legitimate  wages,  the  public  creditor 
of  his  due,  receding  from  real  specie  payments,  banishing  gold  from 
the  country,  and  debasing  the  coinage,  all  for  fanciful  fruits  that  will 
turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips.  I  believe  that  this  bill  embodies  both  bad 
morals  aud  bad  policy.  I  represent  in  part  a  State  which  has  a  right 
to  require  of  its  representatives  a  scrupulous  regard  to  national  honor. 
In  1856  the  supreme  court  of  California  decided  that  a  State  debt  of 
California  of  $4,000,000  was  unconstitutional.  That  debt  had  been 
improvidently  incurred  and  the  State  had  little  or  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  The  Legislature  submitted  the  question  to  the  people  of  the 
State  whether  or  not  the  debt  should  be  paid,  and  the  people  at  a 
popular  election  decided  that  it  should  be  paid,  principal  and  inter- 
est, to  the  last  dollar.  Representing  such  a  people  1  cannot  consent 
to  scale  down  the  public  debt  or  give  a  doubtful  vote  that  may  tend 
in  that  direction. 

SILVER  NOT  DEMONETIZED  FOR  GOVERNMENT  CREDITOR. 

I  deny  that  silver  was  demonetized  to  favor  the  Government  cred- 
itor. At  the  date  of  demonetizing,  the  dollar  of  412-£  grains  was 
worth  .more  than  the  gold  dollar,  and  the  apparent  effect  of  demone- 
tization, so  far  as  any  man  could  then  foresee,  was  to  compel  the 
creditor  to  take  his  pay  in  the  cheaper  of  the  two  metals.  Now  that 
silver  has  so  fallen  by  the.  vast  production  of  silver  and  its  demoneti- 
zation elsewhere,  to  remonetize  it  at  a  value  less  than  the  gold  dollar, 
and  pay  the  public  creditor  in  it,  savors  of  indecency.  The  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  creditor,  Congress,  aud  not  the  bondholder,  passes 
laws  here  and  is  responsible  for  the  demonetization  of  silver.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  seek  to  take  advantage  of  our  own  wrong,  if 
any  wrong  was  done  by  demonetizing  silver.  One  wrong  done  by  us 
is  the  excuse  for  doing  another,  and  the  public  creditor  is  to  suffer  in 
any  event.  This  is  not  sound  national  morality,  aud  it  is  not  whole- 
some for  a  government  to  have  its  good  faith  and  honor  in  the  keep- 
ing of  contracts  even  discussed.  In  that  regard  it  should  be  above 
suspicion. 

TRUE  NATIONAL  FAITH. 

Englaud  made  a  contract  guaranteeing  to  parties  who  were  to  lay 
a  submarine  cable  at  the  Suez  Canal  4  per  cent,  on  their  investment, 
to  commence  when  the  first  message  was  sent  through  the  cable.  The 
cable  waslaid  aud  several  messages  were  sent  through  it,  when  it  ceased 
to  transmit  them  and  became  useless.  When  the  question  arose  in 
Parliament  as  to  the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  it  was  objected  that  as 
the  cable  did  not  continue  to  work  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment was  canceled.  Gladstone  declared  in  debate  that  Great  Britain 
could  not  afford  to  have  the  question  discussed  whether  it  kept  its 
contracts,  aud  the  subsidy  was  unanimously  voted.  Such  should  be 
our  national  honor  ;  and  any  pecuniary  benefit  gained  by  saving  10 
per  cent,  of  the  debt  by  paying  in  a  debased  coin  does  not  compensate 
for  the  disgrace  that  attaches  to  the  act. 

In  a  national  point  of  view  we  lose  by  this  scaling  of  the  debt  more 
than  we  gain  by  it  pecuniarily.  We  were  rapidly  refunding  our  debt 
from  6  into  4  per  cent,  bonds,  saving  millions  thereby  annually.  The 
funding  has  virtually  been  stopped  by  the  action  of  Congress,  and 
will  never  be  resumed  with  such  action  by  Congress. 


DEMONETIZATION  NOT   A   LEGISLATIVE  TRICK. 

The  advocates  of  this  species  of  remonetization  have  lashed  them- 
selves into  fury  over  the  assertion  that  the  silver  dollar  was  unfairly 
and  surreptitiously  demonetized ;  that  a  legislative  trick  was  played 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government  creditor;  that  the  bill  was  hastily 
pushed  through  Congress  without  reading  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  It  is  true  the  bill  was 
finally  passed  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  as  was  the  silver  reso- 
lution the  other  day,  and  as  the  promoters  of  this  bill  sought  to  pass  it. 
Such  process  is  not  unusual  or  improper.  But  the  bill  was  previously 
lengthily  discussed,  and  although  a  substitute  was  finally  adopted, 
that  substitute  was  a  copy  of  the  original  bill  in  every  particular  to 
which  objection  is  taken.  Furthermore,  the  record  shows  plainly 
that  the  substitute  was  read  at  length  by  order  of  the  House,  and 
part  of  it,  by  request,  read  twice,  immediately  preceding  the  final 
vote.  That  it  was  explained  in  the  House  as  omitting  ex  industria  to 
authorize  the  further  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  ami  for  the  reason 
that  the  greater  value  of  silver  than  gold  made  it  unprofitable  to  coin 
it,  is  shown  by  a  speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
cannot  be  accused  by  the  promoters  of  this  legislation  of  sinister 
motives,  for  he  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of  their  ranks.  In  the 
debate  in  the  House,  January  9,  1872,  Mr.  Kelley  said : 

I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  [Mr.  Potter]  if  he  knows  of 
any  Government  in  the  world  which  makes  its  subsidiary  coinage  of  full  value. 
The  silver  coin  of  England  is  10  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  gold  coin,  and,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  experts  of  this  country  and  of  England  and  Fiance,  Japan 
has  made  her  silver  coinage  within  the  last  year  12  per  cent,  below  the  value  of 
gold  coin,  and  for  this  reason:  It  is  impossible  to  retain  the  double  standard  ;  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver  continually  fluctuate.  You  cannot  determine  this  year 
what  will  be  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  next  year.  They  were  15  to  1  a 
short  time  ago;  they  are  16  to  1  now. 

Hence  all  experience  has  shown  that  you  must  have  one  standard  coin  which 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  others,  and  then  you  may  promote  your  domestic 
convenience  by  having  a  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver,  which  shall  circulate  in  all 
parts  of  your  country  as  legal  tender  for  a  limited  amount,  and  be  redeemable  at 
its  face  value  by  your  Government.  But,  sir,  I  again  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  this  bill  insist  upon  maintaining 
a  silver  dollar  worth  three  and  one-half  cents,more  than  the  gold  dollar,  and  woith 
seven  cents  more  than  two  half  dollars,  and  that  so  long  as  those  provisions  remain 
you  cannot  keep  silver  coin  in  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  doubt  whether  it  was  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Kelley  or  the  House  in  whose  ears  this  declaration  was 
made  that  the  effect  of  the  hill  was  to  do  away  with  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar  '. 
Mr.  Potter,  in  his  remarks,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kelley,  had  said: 
This  lull  provides  for  the  making  of  changes  in  the  legal- tender  coin  of  the  conn  - 
try  and  for  substituting  as  legal  tender  coin  of  only  one  metal  instead,  as  hereto- 
fore, of  two.  I  think  myself  this  would  be  a  wise  provision,  and  that  Legal-tender 
coin-*,  excepting  subsidiary  coins,  should  be  gold  alone. 

Certainly  here  was  a  clear  statement  in  the  presence  of  the  House 
of  the  meaning  of  that  hill.  Eon.  William  L.  S to agh ton,  of  .Michi- 
gan, said : 

The  silver  coins  provided  lor  are  the  dollar  of  384  grains  troy — 

for  tli  is  was  subsequently  substituted  the  trade-dollar,  made  to  be 
shipped  out  of  the  country  tor  the  use  of  China  and  Japan  or  of  our 
citizens  in  dealing  with  those  countries,  to  furnish  a  better  market 

for  our  silver  and  take  the  place  of   the  Mexican  dollar  in  its  cotnpe- 
til  ion  with  it— 

The  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  and  dime,  of  the  value  and  weight  of  one-half. 
one-quarter,  and  one-tenth  of  the  dollar  respectively,  and  thej  are  made  a  legal 
tender  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  f  5  at  anj  one  payment.  The  silver  dollar  as  now 
issued  is  worth  Eor  bullion  three  and  one-fourth  cents  more  than  the  gold  dollar 


and  seven  and  one-fourth  cents  more  than  two  half  dollars,  having  a  greater  in- 
trinsic and  nominal  value.  It  is  certain  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  when- 
ever we  return  to  specie  payments  and  to  be  used  only  for  manufacture  and  export- 
ation as  bullion. 

In  further  evidence  that  it  was  fully  understood  that  the  hill  dis- 
continued the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains,  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  originally  accompanied  by  a  report  from  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  which  contained  the  following  explicit 
statement : 

The  coinage  of  the  silver-dollar  piece,  the  history  of  which  is  here  given,  is  dis- 
continued in  the  proposed  bill.'  It  is  by  law  the  dollar  unit,  and  assuming  the 
value  of  gold  to  be  fifteen  and  one-half  times  that  of  silver,  being  about  the  mean 
ratio  for  the  past  six  years,  is  worth  in  gold  a  premium  of  about  3  per  cent.,  (its 
value  being  $1.0312,)  and  intrinsically  more  than  7  per  cent,  premium  in  our  other 
silver  coins,  its  value  thus  being  $1.0742.  The  present  laws,  consequently,  authorize 
both  a  gold-dollar  unit  and  a  silver-dollar  unit,  differing  from  each  other  in  intrinsic 
value.  The  present  gold-dollar  piece  is  made  the  dollar  unit  in  the  proposed  bill, 
and  the  silver-dollar  piece  is  discontinued.  If,  however,  such  a  coin  is  authorized, 
it  should  be  issued  only  as  a  commercial  dollar,  not  as  a  standard  unit  of  account, 
and  of  the  exact  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  which  is  the  favorite  for  circulation 
in  China  and  Japan  and  other  Oriental  countries. 

And  that  recommendation  was  followed  by  Congress. 

WIDE  PUBLICITY  GIVEN. 

Furthermore,  five  hundred  copies  of  the  hill  had  previously  been 
printed  with  this  report,  with  wide  margins  for  notes  and  comments, 
and  a  large  number  of  copies  were  sent  to  persons  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  who  had  beeu  connected  with  the  Mint  or  whose  sugges- 
tions, from  their  experience  in  matters  to  whioh  the  bill  related,  might 
be  regarded  as  of  value.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  measure, 
the  discontinuance  of  the  silver  legal-tender  dollar,  was  most  explic- 
itly proclaimed  at  the  outset,  and  the  attention  and  criticism  of  the 
public  invited  and  challenged  in  the  most  effective  manner  possible. 
Numerous  replies  were  received.  The  hill  was  favorably  reported  to 
the  House  by  Mr.  Kelley,  chairman  of  the  Coinage  Committee,  on  the 
Dth  of  January,  1S72 ;  came  up  for  consideration  on  the  9th  of  April, 
and  was  debated  at  length.  On  the  27th  of  May  the  bill  was  again 
called  up  by  Mr.  Hooper,  a  member  of  the  committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  was 
passed,  as  amended,  by  a  vote  of  110  to  13,  the  substitute  being  iden- 
tical, as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  demonetization  is  concerned,  with  the 
bill  which  was  discussed  at  length.  The  bill,  after  consideration  by 
a  conference  committee,  became  a  law  on  the  12th  of  February,  1873. 
Nearly  three  years  elapsed  from  the  introduction  of  the  proposition 
demonetizing  silver  till  its  final  passage.  During  the  whole  time  every 
possible  means  were  resorted  to  to  give  it  publicity  and  to  invite 
whatever  opinion  or  criticism  could  aid  in  coming  to  a  wise  and  tem- 
perate  conclusion.  It  was  during  this  whole  time  urged  in  his  reports 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  was  considered  at  length 
by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Coinage  Committee 
of  the  House  during  five  different  sessions  of  Congress.  It  was  re- 
peatedly read  in  full  in  both  Houses.  It  was  printed  in  full,  with  the 
amendments,  by  order  of  Congress  eleven  different  times,  and  twice 
in  addition  in  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The 
debates  on  the  bill  in  the  Senate  occupy  sixty-six  columns  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  and  those  in  the  House  seventy-eight  columns. 

OPINIONS  OF  EXPERTS. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  being  Executive  Docu- 
ment No.  307  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  second  session,  communi- 
cating a  report  of  John  Jay  Knox,  deputy  comptroller  of  the  cur- 


rency,  giving  the  correspondence  of  the  Department  relative  to  the 
revision  of  the  mint  and  coinage  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
letter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Meas- 
ures, and  ordered  to  be  printed,  June  29, 1870.  And  in  this  report, 
laid  upon  the  table  of  every  member  and  Senator,  as  is  the  practice 
of  Congress,  is  a  full  discussion  upon  this  matter,  containing  among 
others  thirty-nine  letters  from  prominent  men  all  over  the  country 
giving  their  views  upon  that  bill,  and  many  of  them  expressly  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  the  sil- 
ver dollar  of  412^  grains. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  such  discontinuance, 
because  that  amount  of  silver  was  worth  more  than  the  gold  dollar, 
and  the  silver  dollar  was  out  of  circulation.  Some  of  them  were  in 
favor  of  retaining  it  upon  the  ground  that  silver  sometime  might  fall 
and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  strike  this  unit  from  the  currency. 
But,  at  any  rate,  and  that  is  the  point  I  am  making,  the  subject  was 
fully  and  broadly  discussed.  Thus,  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Liuderman,  laid 
before  Congress  at  that  time,  under  the  head  of  "  discontinuance 
OF  THE  silver  dollar,"  (and  I  hold  here  the  original  print  in  my 
hand,  and  this  is  a  caption  in  small  capitals,  calling  especial  attention 
to  the  matter,)  he  says : 

Section  11  reduces  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  from  41  24  to  384  grains.  lean 
see  no  good  reason  for  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  weight  of  this  coin.  It  would 
be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  discontinue  its  issue  altogether.  The  gold  dollar  is 
really  the  legal  unit  and  measure  of  value.  Having  a  higher  value  as  bullion  than 
its  nominal  value,  the  silver  dollar  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  coin  of  circulation ;  and 
being  of  no  practical  use  whatever,  its  issue  should  be  discontinued. 

On  page  38,  J.  E.  Snowden,  formerly  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  under  the  head  in  small  caps,  as  before,  "  the  present  silver 
dollar  should  not  be  discontinued,"  says  : 

I  see  that  it  is  proposed  to  demonetize  the  silver  dollar.  This  I  think  nnadvis- 
able.  Silver  coins  below  the  dollar  are  now  not  money  in  a  proper  sense,  but  only 
tokens.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  reducing  the  silver  dollar  to  that  level.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  silver  dollar,  being  more  valuable  than  two  half  dollars  or  four 
quarter  dollars,  will  not  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  but  only  for  cahii  ets 
and  perhaps  to  supply  some  occasional  or  local  demand;  yet  I  think  there  is  no 
necessity  for  so  considerable  apiece  as  the.  dollar  to  be.  struck  from  metal  which 
is  only  worth  ninety-four  cents.  When  we  speak  of  dollars,  let  it  be  known  that 
we  speak  of  dollars  not  demonetized  ami  reduced  below  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
thus  avoid  the  introduction  of  contradictory  and  loose  ideas  of  the  standards  of 
value. 

On  page  70  of  the.  report  under  the  head,  again  in  small  capitals, 
"the  silver  dollar,  its  discontinuance  as  a  standard,"  E.  B. 
Elliot;,  who  was  applied  to  and  to  whom  the  bill  was  sent  for  his  sug- 
gestions, says: 
The  buTproposes  the  discontinuance  of  the.  silver  dollar,  ami  the  report  which 
anies  the  Mil  suggests  tie'  substitution,  lor  the  existing  standard  silverdol- 
a  trade  coin  of  intrinsic  value  equivalent  tathe  Mexican  piaster  or  dollar. 
.  1  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  bhe  Senate  by  reading  further 
i    this  document.     I  have  read  specimens  enougn  to  show  that  the 
country  was  put  upon  its  notice,  that  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
able  to  throw  the  most  light  upon  it,  were*  notified  with  regard  to  it, 
and  that  they  did  disci       it,  md  the  result  of  their  examination  was 
laid  before  Congress. 

DISCI  sslciN    l-.V   THE   1'ISESS. 

Furthermore,  bhe  matter  was  fully  discussed  in  the  press.  The 
Bankers' Magazine  of  New  York,  which  is  more  universally  read  by 
financial  men  than  any  other  periodical  of  its  class  in  this  country, 
published  the  full  report  of  the  deputy  comptroller  of  the  currency 
of  April  25,  1870,  in  its  number  lor  .Inly,  1870,  in  which  it  is  twice 
mentioned  that  the  hill  proposed  to  discontinue  the  silver  dollar;  and 


the  editor  of  the  magazine  informed  its  readers  that  "copies  of  the 
entire  report,  with  tabular  returns,  will  be  supplied  to  subscribers 
to  the  Bankers'  Magazine  without  charge."  The  same  magazine 
again,  in  February,  1871,  printed  extended  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the  deputy  comptroller  of  the  currency  of  June  25,  1870,  contain- 
ing his  correspondence  with  several  gentlemen,  in  which  it  is  again 
twice  mentioned  that  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  to  be  dis- 
continued by  the  proposed  bill. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City,  in 
June,  1872,  ten  months  before  the  passage  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873, 
after  examining  and  considering  the  provisions  which  discontinued 
the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  recommended,  in  a  resolution  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  that  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  should  be 
made  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  five-francs  silver  coin  of  Europe,  in 
place  of  the  dollar  of  384  grains,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  bill 
under  discussion  in  Congress,  that  is  to  say  in  place  of  the  dollar  for 
which  was  substituted  the  trade-dollar.  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  in  his  printed 
letter  of  June  10,  1870,  had  previously  proposed  that  a  dollar  equal 
to  the  pillared  Spanish-Mexican  piaster,  containing  25  grammes  of 
pure  silver,  should  be  substituted,  and  that  the  subsidiary  coin  should 
be  subdivisions  of  the  French  silver  coin  of  five-francs. 

The  National  Board  of  Trade,  which  assembled  in  New  York  City 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1872,  only  six  months  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  after  an  examination  of  the  subject  con- 
curred unanimously  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1872,  a  paper  prepared  by  Hon.  Samuel 
B.  Ruggles,  of  New  York,  giving  the  facts  and  reasons  urged  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  was  printed  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber,  and  separate  copies  of  this  statement  were  sent 
to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  My  authority  for  this 
statement  is  the  New  York  Tribune.  • 

AFTEAL  TO  THE  RECORD. 

Never  was  a  measure  more  fully,  intelligently,  and  exhaustively 
considered.  Can  anything  be  more  incredible  than  that,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  the  assertion  should  be  made,  and  perhaps  believed  by  some, 
that  the  bill  in  question  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  was  surrep- 
titiously worked  through  Congress,  and  that  as  a  consequence  it  is 
just  to  demand  a  restoration  of  the  status  in  quo?  I  have  shown  that 
one  of  the  principal  managers  of  the  demonetization,  now  eager  for 
this  bill,  explained  his  and  his  committee's  reasons  for  their  action, 
that  silver  was  worth  thiee  and  a  half  cents  more  than  gold,  and  to 
coin  it  was  to  banish  it  from  the  country.  In  that  debate  he  also  said 
that  his  committee  had  taken  extraordinary  care  by  studying  the  bill 
line  by  line.  I  appeal  trom  the  heated  declarations  of  the  present, 
made  to  inflame  popular  passions  or  to  exciise  an  act  of  questionable 
faith,  to  these  deliberate  and  unequivocal  declarations,  which  are 
part  of  the  res  gesta,  and  to  the  history  of  the  transaction. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  maintained,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  silver 
was  thus  at  that  time  three  and  a  half  cents  above  gold  and  so  de- 
clared in  that  debate,  that  the  bondholder  conspired  to  demonetize 
silver  lest  he  should  be  paid  in  it,  or  that  it  is  just  to  scale  down  his 
debt  now  on  the  pretense  that  he  sought  to  magnify  it  then.  If  that 
legislation  had  any  meaning  in  reference  to  him,  it  was  adverse  to 
him,  as  he  who  runs  may  read. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OPTION. 

I  desire  to  say  further  in  this  connection  that  when  it  is  said  the 
Government  has  the  right  of  option  and  had  that  right  of  option 
from  the  start,  and  retained  it  under  the  declaration  of  1869  that  the 
debt  should  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  by  this  act  of  Congress,  so 
deliberately  made,  so  fully  discussed  and  thus  arrived  at,  it  exercised 
that  option  and  declared  that  gold  was  the  cheaper  of  the  two  coins, 
and  it  elected  to  pay  the  creditor  in  gold. 

WAS  THE  BILL  EXPLAINED? 

Mr.  HEREFORD.  Would  it  interrupt  the  Senator  from  California 
to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.     No,  not  at  all.* 

Mr.  HEREFORD.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  California  if 
upon  the  27th  day  of  May,  1372,  when  the  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  was  discussed  at  all  ?  I  will  ask'  the  Senator 
furthermore,  if  Mr.  Hooper,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  did 
not  offer  a  substitute  for  the  bill  of  the  committee,  and  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  the  substitute  which  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Hooper  never 
was  printed  until  after  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives?  In 
other  words,  I  ask  if  when  that  substitute  was  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  at  that  moment  had  been  in  print,  and 
if  on  the  day  that  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  demonetizing  silver  or  not  was  in  the  most  remote 
degree  alluded  to  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.  My  friend  sticks  in  the  bark.  It  is  true,  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  passed  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules,  which  excludes  further  discussion  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  In  the  same  manner,  as  I  said  before,  the  silver 
resolution  which  we  debated  here  for  weeks  passed  the  other  day 
through  the  House  by  a  suspension  of  the  rules  without  a  word  of 
debate.  Will  it  be  said  hereafter  that  the  House  did  not  understand 
that  resolution?  Of  course. they  understood  it.  It  had  been  discussed 
in  effect  weeks  before.  When  the  Bland  bill  passed  the  House  the 
principles  of  the  resolution  were  discussed  in  effect  for  seveial  days, 
and  the  members  had  not  forgotten  their  speeches  nor  the  impression 
created  by  those  speeches  when  subsequently  this  resolution,  embody- 
ing somewhat  the  same  principle,  passed  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

What  I  do  say  is  that  the  substitute  which  passed  was  in  this  par- 
ticular exactly  like  the  bill  which  had  been  discussed  and  printed  a 
short  time  before;  that  the  bill  originally  presented  to  Congress, 
recommended  by  the  Treasury  Department,  did  demonetize  silver; 
the  bill  sent  out  to  every  part  of  the  country  and  suggest  inns  asked 
upon  it  did  demonetize  silver ;  the  hill  that  was  discussed  demone- 
tized it;  the  substitute  which  was  proposed  demonetized  it;  audit 

was  distinctly  undersl 1  by  the  Eouse,  if  the  speeches  of  a  dozen 

gentlemen  calling  I  heir  attention  to  it  and  the  reports  laid  upon 
their  table  with  large  captions  calling  their  attention  to  the  fad 
that  it  did  demonetize  it  could  enlighten  them.  It  was  distinctly 
understood  by  those  who  voted  lor  it  that  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HEREFORD.  It  it  will  not  interrupt  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  will  reply  to  ids  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  •' 

Mr.  SARGENT.    Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  HEREFORD.  Of  course  I  would  not  interrupt  the  Senator 
against  his  wish.     He  says  thai   the  original  bill  was  discussed.    I 
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now  ask  the  Senator  from  California  if  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  the 
original  bill  was  up  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
we  were  both  members,  when  Mr.  Hooper,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill, 
was  asked  to  explain  the  bill  section  by  section,  which  he  did  do,  he 
in  explaining  it  section  by  section,  proposing  to  tell  the  contents  of 
it,  referred  to  any  one  section  or  ever  adverted  to  the  fact  that  any 
section  or  any  number  of  sections  had  the  tendency  in  the  most  re- 
mote degree  to  demonetize  silver  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.     Does  the  Senator  refer  to  Mr.  Hooper  himself  ? 

Mr.  HEREFORD.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  have  not  read  his  speech  lately,  and  I  do  not 
remember  it  distinctly,  but  I  thinkjie  did.  I  have,  hpwever,  quoted 
copiously  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  other  gentlemen  who  spoke  on 
that  occasion,  pointing  out  the  effect  of  the  bill,  reciting  that  it  did 
demonetize  silver  and  giving  the  reasons  why  it  was  policy  to  do  so, 
particularly  of  Mr.  Kellky,  also  Mr.  Stoughton  and  Mr.  Potter. 

Mr.  HEREFORD.  I  admit  that  Mr.  Stoughton  made  a  speech  on 
that  subject,  and  that  Mr.  Kelley  did  ;  but  when  the  gentleman  who 
had  charge  of  the  bill,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  asked 
to  explain  it  section  by  section,  and  uudertook  to  do  so,  taking  it  up 
section  by  section,  for  instance,  saying  that  section  first  contained  so 
and  so,  section  2  contained  so  and  so,  and  so  all  the  way  through  the 
bill,  in  explaining  all  of  those  sections  he  never  intimated,  (and  I 
charge  it  knowing  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  having  recently  read  the 
whole  of  it,)  that  any  section,  or  the  whole  bill  taken  together  at- 
tempted to  demonetize  silver  in  any  respect  whatever  ;  and  when  the 
substitute  for  the  bill  that  was  discussed  five  or  six  weeks  before 
then,  on  the  day  that  I  referred  to 

Mr.  SARGENT.     The  Senator  is  not  making  a  speech,  I  trust. 

Mr.  HEREFORD.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  SARGENT.     Then  you  are  proceeding  to  make  one. 

Mr.  HEREFORD.  I  say  that  when  the  substitute  was  offered  and 
up  to  that  time  it  had  never  been  printed  and  never  was  iu  print 
until  after  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  only  reply  I  have  to  make 
to  my  friend  is  this,  audi  challenge  him  to  an  examination  of  the 
record.  Of  course  I  must  speak  from  recollection,  for  I  have  not 
read  Mr.  Hooper's  speech  for  several  year-;.  I  say  to  him  that  lie 
will  find  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hooper  explaining  the  bill  the  state- 
ment that  the  bill  did  drop  the  silver  dollar  of  4l'3.V  grains  from  cir- 
culation, giving  the  same  reasons  therefor  that  -  ;[.u:y  and 
Stoughton  did. 

Mr.  HEREFORD.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  SARGENT.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HEREFORD.     He  never  intimated  it. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  He  said  that  the  gold  dollar  was  made  the  unit 
by  the  bill,  and  that  the  silver  dollar  was  excluded  for  the  future, 
and  he  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  more  than 
the  gold  one  and  could  not  circulate  with  gold  coin.  If  he  did  not 
state  it,  if  I  am  in  error  in  my  recollection,  and  I  feel  sure  I  am  not, 
for  the  matter  comes  back  to  me  since  the  Senator  referred  to  it,  I 
have  piled  here  proof  mountain-high  that  if  my  houorable  friend, 
then  a  member  of  the  House,  did  not  understand  it  he  should  have 
understood  it.  I  should  have  understood  it,  and  every  other  member 
of  the  House,  for  there  were  the  documents  before  us.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter that  excited  great  interest  in  the  press,  and  the  speeches  made 
in  the  House  over  and  over  again  proclaimed  tins  feature  and  justi- 
fied it.     [See  note  at  end  of  speech.] 
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WAS  THE  GOVERNMENT  CREDITOR  RESPONSIBLE? 

Admit  all  that  is  said  about  it ;  admit  that  the  demonetization  of 
silver  at  that  time  was  done  even  in  the  manner  that  is  here  indi- 
cated, through  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  Congress,  let  me  ask 
how  it  shows  that  now  we  are  justified  in  taking  some  steps  admitted 
to  be  a  hardship  upon  the  bondholder  by  that  fact.  Will  it  be 
asserted  logically  that  they  were  conspiring  to  prevent  themselves 
being  paid  in  a  coin  that  was  worth  three  or  four  cents  on  the  dollar 
more  than  the  gold  dollar?  Can  that  be  said  ?  If  not,  I  ask  where 
is  the  logic  or  reason  in  thus  arraigning  the  bondholder  when  he  re- 
ceived a  disadvantage  from  that  legislation  so  far  as  any  man  could 
see  ?  That  has  not  been  answered  on  this  floor  and  it  cannot  be 
answered,  and  for  that  reason  I  say  my  friend  sticks  in  the  bark. 
He  does  not  get  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

But  the  public  creditor  is  not  merely  the  bondholder.  By  paying 
your  pensioners  in  depreciated  silver  you  reduce  their  pittance  by  the 
amount  of  the  discount.  The  bonds  themselves  are  the  basis  of  the 
credit  of  our  savings-banks,  which  aggregate  the  little  savings  of 
the  poor.  Every  laborer  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  will  feel 
the  effect  of  your  legislation  in  reduced  remuneration.  Labor  every- 
where throughout  the  country  will  be  underpaid  just  so  much  as  this 
debased  dollar  is  worth  less  than  an  honest  dollar. 

EFFECT  OS  LABOR. 

I  have  listened  here  to  tirades  against -the  bondholder  as  if  to  be 
a  Government  creditor  is  to  be  a  criminal,  and  to  arguments  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  show  that  it  served  him  right  to  pay  him  in 
this  inferior  coin;  and  Senators  have  seemed  to  promote  this  legislation 
because  the  creditors  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  would  get  from 
the  West  a  coin  of  less  value  in  payment  of  debts  than  the  gold  dol- 
lar or  the  greenback.  Do  Senators  reflect  that  if  they  are  correct 
in  this,  labor  also  is  to  be  paid  for  its  daily  honest  toil  in  that  same 
inferior  coin,  and  the  advantage  is  given  to  capital  of  10  per  cent. 
reduction  of  labor?  If  you  are  not  deceived  in  your  anticipations  of 
gaining  an  advantage  over  the  public  creditor  and  eastern  creditors 
how  is  the  laborer  to  shield  himself  from  the  effect  of  your  legisla- 
tion? Yet  this  seems  to  be  Die  animus  of  the  whole  movement,  to 
get  cheaper,  less  Valuable  money,  that  these  creditors  must  take; 
and  we  are  told  that  if  this  is  not  done  the  people  are  to  be  trans- 
form ed  info  raging  communists.  On  what  people  is  reliance  placed 
to  work  these  dire  results?  Is  it  on  tin.'  laborers  who  are  to  he, 
pinched  down  intheirwagi  mall  farmer  who  must  exchange 

his  products  for  poorer  money,  or  the  art  isan  whose  skill  is  to  he  paid 
for  in  this  money  invented  tor  hated  creditors!     However  much  they 

may  be  deceived  new,  they  \\  i'.l  he  t  he  first  and  1  he  last  to  suffer  the 
effects  of  this  clipped  coin  designed  by  this  hill. 

i  cruel  to  allow  the  people  to  lie  deceived  on  this  matter.  1:  is 
anstatesmanlike  and  unpatriotic  to  follow  their  lead  if  it  will  he  to 
their  injury.  Better  thai  these  Halls  he  emptied  of  their  occupants 
than  that   were  done.     [  doubl    no1  thai  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 

in  the  country  for  the  passage  of   this  hill,  and  1  doubl    as  little  that 

it  will  work  serious  harm  to  those  who  ask  us  for  it,  at  leasl  to  the 
industrial  classes,  who  constitute  eighteen-twentieths  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  Thus  by  this  legislation  yon  take  away  from  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  country  a  greenback  currency  that  is  now 
worth  at  least  ninety-eighl  cents  in  gold  and  replace  it  with  what  is 

at  least    worth   5  per  cent,  less,  and  thereby  rob    them  of  5  percent. 

of  their  scanty  possessions.  No  Government  stamp,  no  human  de- 
vice, can  ever  prevent  debased  money  from  falling  to  its  true  value 
as  compared  wi  t  h  other  commodities.    The  silver  dollar  of  412$  grains 
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may  still  be  called  a  dollar,  but  the  debasement  not  apparent  on  its 
face  will  betray  itself  in  the  increased  price  of  every  commodity 
which  the  poor  man's  family  consumes.  The  error  of  the  silver  advo- 
cates most  insisted  on  is  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  caused  by 
American  demonetization  and  that  our  recoinage  would  restore  its 
value.  Those  causes  are  manifold.  The  vast  yield  of  the  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  other  mines,  the  demonetization  by  Germany,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Japan,  and  the  closing  of  the  mints  of  the 
Latin  monetary  union  against  the  coinage  of  silver  arc  the  efficient 
causes.  Mrs.  Partington  facing  the  ocean  with  a  broom  would  aptly 
illustrate  Columbia  combating  the  world's  action  by  opposing  an 
official  declaration  that  silver  shall  not  be  depreciated. 

STRANGE  INCONSISTENCY. 

The  advocates  of  this  bill  are  strangely  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  Entirely  inconsistent  with  the  anticipations  of  cheap  and  less 
valuable  money,  to  be  foisted  on  the  creditors  of  the  country,  is  the 
assumption  made  in  this  debate  that  putting  the  Government  dollar- 
mark  on  412$  grains  of  silver  will  make  that  amount  of  metal  worth 
a  gold  dollar.  If  it  were  certain  that  such  would  be  the  effect,  the 
most  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill  would  not  want  it  passed ;  for  they 
clamor  for  cheap  money,  not  money  as  dear  as  gold.  Who  among  the 
supporters  of  this  bill  are  being  deceived  ?  Those  who  hold  one  of 
these  propositions  or  those  who  hold  the  other.  They  cannot  in 
reason  stand  together.  I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  effect  of  the 
bill  will  be  to  stamp  less  silver  than  makes  an  honest  dollar  as  a  dol- 
lar, and  that  the  stamp  will  not  appreciably  increase  its  value;  and 
those  who  see  in  this  bill  a  mode  of  reducing  debts  are  correct  in  their 
anticipations.  Unfortunately  by  the  same  act  honest  labor  is  the 
greatest  sufferer. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  FRANCE. 

Over  and  over  in  this  debate  the  example  of  Fiance  has  been  held 
out  to  us  as  carrying  an  immense  silver  currency  without  deprecia- 
tion, and  it  has  been  triumphantly  asked,  "  If  France  can  maintain  a 
silver  piece  at  the  rate  of  lo^  why  cannot  we  at  a  rate  of  16  to  1  of 
gold?"  The  argument  would  be  good  if  the  fact  were  as  assumed. 
In  fact  it  is  otherwise,  and  silver  in  France  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
count compared  with  gold. 

The  London  Economist  of  January  19,  1878,  as  a  matter  of  news, 
states  that  the  Bordeaux  Chamber  of  Commerce  complains  in  a  letter 
to  the  Bank  of  France,  which  is  published  in  the  Economiste  Fran- 
cais,  "that  while  the  convenient  one-hundred-franc  notes  have  been 
almost  completely  suppressed,  the  country  has  beeu  flooded  with  five- 
franc  pieces  in  silver,  which,  though  undoubtedly  of  great  use  in  re- 
tail transactions" — I  quote  their  language — "are  not  suitable  to  pay- 
ments of  any  magnitude."  The  bank  is  strongly  entreated  to  con- 
tinue its  notes  in  circulation,  or,  if  these  are  to  be  withdrawn,  to  issue 
gold  and  not  silver  in  their  place.  The  chamber  ask  "if  the  Bank  of 
France  succeeds  in  substituting  silver  for  £20,000,000  of  notes,  which 
is  not  called  for  by  the  public  needs,  if  there  is  not  danger  that  from 
that  factitious  cause  there  will  result  an  excessive  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  metal  similar  to  that  which  has  been  occasioned  during  recent 
years  by  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany.  Is  it  not  to  be 
feared  (they  say)  that  this  new  depreciation  of  silver  will  augment 
the  difficulties  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  bimetallic  standard?"  These  men  see  in  the  inordinate  issue  of 
silver  the  same  troubles  that  we  anticipate,  and  speak  from  present 
experience  when  we  reason  from  analogies.  They  also  dispose  of 
the  idea  that  government  coinage  or  stamp  will  avert  depreciation 
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of  silver  and  destroy  the  value  of  France  as  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  beneiicial  effects  of  silver  inflation. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  PROTECTION    OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 

One  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  hill  will  he  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  10  per  cent.  If  all  obligations  of  the  Government  are  to  be 
paid  in  silver,  this  -will  not  relatively  reduce,  it  may  increase,  the 
revenue  by  inducing  larger  importations  of  foreign  goods.  But  I 
have  observed  during  this  session  petitions  from  workingmen  all  over 
the  country,  in  view  of  the  movements  for  tariff  revision,  praying 
that  there  may  be  no  reduction,  because  it  will  discourage  American 
industry  and  transfer  the  business  of  our  manufacturers,  our  wool- 
growers,  our  iron  furnaces,  &c,  to  foreign  soil.  I  noticed  such  peti- 
tions presented  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCreery]  the 
other  day.  Pennsylvania  has  sent  a  great  many.  Large  meetings  on 
the  subject  have  been  held  in  that  State. 

On  Saturday  last  a  grand  tariff  demonstration  was  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  was  a  meeting  irrespective  of  parties,  as  the  local  papers 
declare,  and  showed  deep  feeling  upon  this  question  of  vital  interest 
alike  to  the  workingman  and  millionaire.  Fully  fifteen  thousand  men 
walked  in  the  procession  along  the  streets,  which  were  lined  with 
numberless  spectators.  The  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gazette  says 
of  it: 

In  point  of  numbers  the  demonstration  was  simply  immense  ;  in  respect  to  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  it  was  intense;  in  character,  as  influential  as  it  was  imposing; 
and  as  a  representative  assemblage  it  fittingly  spoke  for  the  brain  and  the  brawn 
of  every  profession,  trade,  and  business. 

The  preface  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  immense  gather- 
ing desgnates  the  localities  from  which  it  had  assembled.  It  de- 
clares that  they  are  "the  agriculturists,  merchants,  manufacrers,  and 
workmen  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio,  West  Virginia  "—I 
wish  my  friend  would  attend ;  these  are  his  own  constituents — "  and 
Maryland,  in  mass  convention  assembled,  representing  all  shades  of 
political  opinion."  The  resolutions  of  this  great  assemblage  were 
unanimously  adopted  ;  among  others  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  reiterating  our  abiding  faith  in  protection  and  its  beneficial  effects 
to  the  whole  country  we  protest  agaiust  any  departure  from  its  principles  in  the 
framing  of  our  tariff  laws. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  nnwise,  inexpedient  and  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  to  make  radical  changes  in  a  law  which  an  experience  of  sixteen 
vears  has  shown  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  to 
have  been  the  largest  factor  in  the  development  of  our  resources. 

Resolved,  That  a  due  sense  of  patriotism,  a  proper  regard  for  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  our  country,  and  a  becoming  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  welfare  of  all' its  citizens,  require  that  the  paramount  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  all  tariff  legislation  is  the  protection  of  the  people  and  their  con- 
cerns  rather  than  any  concessions  to  foreign  solicitations  or  interests. 

Resolved,  That  upon  this  question  the  interests  of  employer  and  employe,  of 
labor  and  capital,  are  identical. 

Re,  olved,  That  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  must  result  in  the  curtailment 
of  the  quantity  and  variety  of  our  products,  and  in  imposing  burdens  thereon 

which  cat t  lint  bear  heavily  upon  the  class  of  men  who  by  their  skill  and  labor 

contribute  to  the  production  of  these  varied  articles,  and   that  it  Is  neither  \\  ise 
nor  humane  to  take  such   a  step  as  shall   result  either  in  the  enforced  idleness  oi 

thousands  of  laboring-men,  or  in  the  necessity  of  such  wages  as  shall   afford  only 
the  most  meager  subsistence  to  their  families. 

ADVANTAGE  TO  FOBKIGH  COMPETITOBS. 

These  men  evidently  earnestly  believe,  and  I  believe  it  with  them, 
that  there  is  danger  to  our  industrial  interest  l>y  a  redaction  of  the 
tariff  proposed  under  the  name  of  revision.  They  believe  that  Ameri- 
can labor  is  menaced  by  advantages  that  will  be  given  to  foreign 
competition.    They  plead  for  adequate  wages,  for  the  dignity  and 
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comfort  of  American  labor,  and  deprecate  its  reduction  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  foreign  laborer.    As  one  of  their  speakers  said : 

A  people  chained  to  the  wheel  of  toil  for  such  scanty  recompense  as  starves  body 
and  mind  can  never  reach  that  plane  of  culture  and  enjoyment  upon  which  it  is 
the  right  of  all  God's  creatures  to  stand,  and  up  to  which  every  sentiment  of 
patriotism  bids  the  American  legislator  to  help. 

I  may  be  old-fashioned  in  my  ideas,  but  such  appeals  reach  my 
feelings,  while  my  judgment  approves  the  soundness  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  arrive,  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  when  the  country  is  just  emerging  from  the  greatest 
depression  known  to  our  history,  is  a  serious  obstacle  thrown  in  the 
way  of  returning  prosperity. 

I  repeat  that  the  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be,  just  as  soon  as 
the  mints  can  supply  the  silver  coin  to  replace  gold  in  payment  of 
duties,  a  horizontal  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  all  dutiable  goods  about 
10  per  cent.  Yet  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Wallace,]  in 
whose  State  this  great  demonstration  was  held,  and  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  whose  constituents  assembled  there, 
argue  elaborately  for  this  bill  which,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned, 
could  just  as  well  read,  "  All  duties  levied  on  manufactured  articles 
shall  hereafter  be  reduced  10  per  cent."  I  know  this  argument  will 
recommend  the  bill  to  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  to  those  who  hate 
the  American  system  of  incidental  protection  of  our  industry.  But 
to  those  who  desire  to  have  our  manufactures  flourish,  our  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  employed,  this  bill  making  a  10  percent,  under- 
value dollar  receivable  in  place  of  a  gold  dollar  for  customs  should 
be  an  abomination.  I  call  attention  of  Senators  and  their  constit- 
uents who  are  opposed  to  an  assault  on  American  industry  by  an 
indiscriminate  horizontal  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  the  necessary 
effect  of  this  measure.  If  they  deny  this  effect  let  them  answer  the 
arguments  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  who  argue  in  favor  of  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  furnish  a  poorer  kind  of  money,  good  enough  for 
creditors.  The  poorer  the  money  paid  in  duties  the  less  the  duty. 
Let  those  whose  constituents  are  interested  in  pig-iron  satisfy  them 
that  it  is  right  to  discriminate  against  pig-iron  in  favor  of  pig-silver. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  West  Virginia.  If  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  Senator, 
I  will  not  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  SARGENT.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  West  Virginia.  The  Senator  has  referred,  among 
others,  to  some  of  the  constituents  of  my  colleague  and  myself  in 
West  Virginia,  and  he  has  spoken  of  a  meeting  lately  assembled  in 
Pittsburgh.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  whether  that  meeting  had  one 
word  to  say  about  the  dollar  in  any  form  or  manner  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  it  has  not  been  shown  here  that  the 
dollar  of  412^  grains  was  worth  more  than  the  dollar  in  gold  at  the 
time  it  was  demonetized  in  1873  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  cannot  remember  too  many  questions  at  a  time. 
Let  us  have  them  one  at  a  time. 

•  Mr.  DAVIS,  of  West  Virginia.  There  are  at  least  twenty  questions 
I  could  put  that  the  Senator  should  answer  in  connection  with  the 
debate  now. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  If  the  Senator  will  reduce  his  questions  to  writing 
at  his  desk  and  hand  them  to  me,  I  will  answer  every  one ;  but  of 
the  two  he  has  already  put,  I  have  already  answered  certainly  the 
second.  The  first  one  is  whether  that  meeting  said  anything  about 
the  silver  dollar.  They  showed  an  entire  lack  of  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation by  not  asking  for  it.  If  the  workingmen  are  for  it,  why  did 
they  not  ask  for  it?  I  have  said  that  it  is  cruel  to  deceive  the  people 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation.     One  effect,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is 
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to  reduce  the  tariff,  because,  instead  of  payiug  gold,  a  high-priced 
money,  for  duties,  importers  can  pay  in  a  money  which  can  be  ob- 
tained 10  per  cent,  less ;  the  necessary  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce 
the  barrier  against  foreign  competition  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  WITHERS.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  silver  will  remain 
depreciated. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  think  it  will  remain  depreciated  at  least  10  per 
cent.  I  carefully  expressed  my  meaning  by  saying  that  as  soon  as  the 
mints  are  able  to  supply  the  silver  to  take  the  place  of  gold,  this 
effect  will  be  produced,  and  it  will  continue.  The  subject  started  by 
the  second  question  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver  in  this  country  had  been  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  silver.  Now,  before  it  was  demone- 
tized, and  as  a  reason  for  its  demonetization,  it  was  worth  3£  per 
cent,  more  than  gold  ;  but  the  causes  which  led  to  its  fall  were  the 
fact  that  nearly  the  whole  world  ceased  using  it  as  money,  and  simul- 
taneously with  that  there  came  out  from  the  mines  of  this  country 
vast  volumes  of  silver,  working  a  depreciation.  But  if  our  remone- 
tizatiou  will  produce  the  effect  of  rehabilitating  silver,  let  the  Sena- 
tor answer  the  argument  of  the  Econoraiste  Francais,  which  I  have 
already  cited  in  my  remarks,  wherein  it  deprecates  the  further  issu- 
ance of  silver  on  the  ground  that  it  is  being  depreciated  by  overissue, 
although  there  is  the  government  stamp  and  the  government  coinage 
to  operate  to  keep  it  from  depreciation.  Can  our  stamp  have  such  a 
virtue  ?  Is  there  something  that  is  so  much  more  effective  in  the 
American  eagle  that  if  put  upon  the  coin  it  will  keep  it  up,  when  the 
insignia  of  France  being  upon  it  it  nevertheless  sinks  ? 

Besides,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  certain  friends  of  this 
bill,  that  an  inferior  money  is  good  enough  for  creditors,  and  a  cheaper, 
less  valuable  money  must  be  had,  and  will  be  furnished  by  this  bill  f 
Do  not  let  us  forget  the  considerations  so  recently  urged  and  combated. 
Which  horn  of  the  dilemma  shall  we  avoid?  Will  the  bill  produce 
money  as  good  as  gold  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Withers] 
thinks,  or  the  cheap,  depreciated  money  to  be  paid  to  the  Connecti- 
cut creditors  of  Indiana,  as  the  Senators  from  Indiana  think  ?  Let  the 
friends  of  the  bill  choose,  but  let  them  inform  us  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  West  Virginia.  Now  shall  I  interfere  with  the  Sena- 
tor if  I  say  a  word  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  should  like  to  couclude  my  remarks ;  but  I  will 
yield  to  a  question. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  West  Virginia.  The  poor  man  appears  to  have 
found  friends  here.  I  have  not  heard  of,  and  I  venture  to  say  there 
has  not  been,  a  single  poor  man  in  all  this  broad  laud  who  has  entered 
a  protest  against  the  remonetization  of  silver.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  man.  A  single  such  petition  has  not  been  presented  here, 
although  almost  every  speaker  and  my  friend  just  now  has  talked 
about  the  poor  man  and  referred  to  West  Virginia.  The  truth  is,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  nine  out  of  'every  ten  poor  men  cer- 
tainly, perhaps  every  one  of  them,  is  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and 
the  opposition  comes  from  the  opposite  class,  but  1  have  nothing  to 
say  about  those  who  own  money. 

SUBSIDIARY  COINAGE. 

But  I  will  now  ask  my  friend  a  question;  I  offer  an  apology  for 
having  made  a  sort  of  argument.  I  should  Like  my  friend  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  answer  this:  be  says  the  stamp  makes  no  difference  in  the 
coin;  how  is  it  that  two  half  dollars  containing  385.8  grains  are 
worth  to-day  in  the  market  between  ninety-five  and  ninety-six  cents, 
when  412^  grains  or  nearly  '.'"  grains  more  in  silver  are  worth  less? 
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How  is  it  now  that  the  smaller  amount  of  silver  coin  is  worth  much 
more  than  the  larger  amount  in  the  form  of  bullion  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.  For  one  very  simple  reason  that  the  half  dollar  is 
coined  on  Government-  account  solely ;  it  is  not  as  proposed  by  this 
bill  that  anybody  can  take  silver  to  the  Mint  to  be  so  coined  ;  and, 
furthermore,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  only  exchanged  for  greenbacks, 
and  it  must  approximate  somewhere  near  the  value  of  greenbacks. 
That  is  one  reason.  But  when  you  start  a  mill  which  will  enable 
anybody  who  has  an  old  tea-pot  to  go  and  coin  it,  and  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  give  an  honest  gold  dollar  or  an  honest  greenback  for  his 
dollar,  wbat  will  be  the  depreciation  ?  That  is  an  argument  which 
appeals  to  the  Senator's  own  common  sense.  Again,  subsidiary  coiu 
is  used  only  for  change,  and  its  convenience  gives  it  circulation  over 
and  above  its  intrinsic  value,  as  Jive-cent  nickel  which  is  intrinsically 
worth  scarcely  anything  readily  passes  at  its  face  value.  As  to  those 
who  have  petitioned  for  this  bill 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  West  Virginia.  The  Senator  from  California  knows 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  committee  does  not  propose  free 
coinage. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  am  talking  of  the  bill  before  us.  I  admit  that 
the  free-coinage  clause  stricken  out  Avould  remove  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  bill.  Make  it  an  honest  dollar,  considering  the  present 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  that  is,  make  the  dollar  which  you 
now  stamp  as  a  dollar  equivalent  in  value  to  the  gold  dollar,  and  I 
will  not  object  to  the  bill  at  all,  except  that  it  aims  at  an  impossible 
double  standard.  You  may  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  by  paring 
down  the  House  bill.  You  can  remove  them  all  by  an  honest  remon- 
etization  of  silver,  except  those  that  will  arise  in  future  if  the  metals 
draw  apart,  either  by  the  discovery  or  failure  of  mines,  or  by  the 
varying  financial  action  of  the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.    Will  the  Seuator  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.     For  a  question,  not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  Does  not  the  Seuator  predicate  his  whole  op- 
position to  this  bill  on  the  present  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.    Not  the  wbole. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  The  whole  that  I  have  heard.  I  ask  whether 
he  considers,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  two  metals  in  all  the 
past,  that  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  present  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  will  continue  in  all  future  time  ? 

BIMETALLIC  STANDARD  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fairassumption  ;  and  one  rea- 
son why  I  think  there  should  be  a  single  standard,  and  that  a  gold 
one,  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  bimetallic  currency.  I 
think  that  impossible.  I  think  the  history  of  the  world  shows  it.  I 
notice  that  writers  in  France,  speaking  of  the  present  condition  of 
their  affairs,  say  that  they  find  it  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  main- 
tain it,  and  they  deprecate  the  withdrawal  of  the  one-hundred-franc 
notes  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  silver,  because  it  will  make  the 
task  still  more  Herculean. 

But,  in  reply  to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia,  I  say  that  he  would 
obviate  the  principal  objection  to  this  bill  in  my  mind  by  making  an 
honest  dollar.  Let  us  start  that,  and  then  if  by  subsequent  changes 
in  the  value  of  the  metal  it  is  found  that  to  keep  an  honest  dollar  we 
must  make  another  change  in  the  coinage,  then  let  us  make  that  other 
change. 

WHAT  IS  AN  HONEST  DOLLAK  ? 

Mr.  MERRIMON.     What  is  an  honest  dollar  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.     In  my  judgment  an  honest  dollar  is  that  which 
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contains  silver  enough  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  gold  dollar 
recognized  by  law. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Will  you  allow  nothing  for  coinage  and  noth- 
ing for  legal  tender  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  would  not  allow  anything  for  either  coinage  or 
legal  tender,  for  I  believe  the  stamp  put  upon  it  is  simply  an  indica- 
tion to  the  public,  supposed  to  be  reliable  because  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  ought  not  to  deceive,  of  the  amount  of  metal  which 
is  contained  in  the  piece  of  money;  and  this  is  true  of  all  coins,  ex- 
cept those  little  tokens  or  nickels  which  perhaps  have  very  little 
intrinsic  value  and  silver  change. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  Then  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say,  putting 
it  in  another  way,  that  coiuage  adds  no  value  to  the  metal  and  that 
the  legal-tender  capacity  adds  no  value  to  the  metal. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  say  that  it  affects  it  so  little  that  it  is  not  worthy 
of  consideration  in  fixing  the  contents  of  the  dollar.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  moment  the  silver  dollar  got  above  the 
value  of  the  gold  dollar  it  went  to  the  melting-pot  or  abroad. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  How  do  you  account  for  the  value  of  the  Mexi- 
can dollar? 

Mr.  SARGENT.  By  its  intrinsic  value.  When  it  is  taken  to  China 
the  Chinaman  assays  it  and  weighs  it  is  his  scales;  the  stamp  is  of 
no  account  to  him  except  as  a  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness.  He 
has  found  by  long  experience  that  the  Mexican  dollar  is  honestly 
coined  and  that  it  contains  so  many  grains  of  metal,  and  he  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  goes  by  the  stamp.  Convince  him  that  the  stamp  is 
erroneous  and  he  will  throw  it  out ;  he  would  have  no  further  confi- 
dence in  it.  It  is  because  that  stamp  represents  to  him  correctly  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coin,  which  he  tests  from  time  to  time  with  the 
scales  and  by  assaying.  One  difficulty  we  had  in  introducing  the 
trade-dollar  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mexican  dollar  was  to  get  the 
Chinamen  to  have  confidence  in  our  stamp,  not  that  it  had  on  it  an 
American  eagle  or  "  In  God  we  trust,"  for  they  do  not  trust  in  Him, 
but  that  when  those  inscriptions  were  upon  it  it  meant  that  it  had  as 
many  grains  of  silver  as  it  purported  to  have. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  But  the  trade-dollar  is  worth  more  than  the 
pure  silver. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  No,  sir ;  not  to  those  who  use  it.  It  is  not  worth 
the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  to  the  Chinaman  for  the  stamp  on  it. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.     Then  why  coin  it  ? 

Mr.  SARGENT.  Because  we  have  induced  their  confidence  that  a 
certain  piece  of  metal  of  a  certain  shape  and  with  a  certain  stamp 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  metal  intrinsically,  and  because  if  it 
were  a  rude  block  unstamped  they  would  put  it  through  their  pro- 
cesses in  order  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  each  particular  piece,  whereas 
they  take  the  stamp  as  honestly  indicating  the  amount  of  it,  and  it 
facilitates  trade  with  them.  It  is  a  certificate  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  coin,  which  they  accept  because  experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  an  honest  certificate. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.  The  Mexican  dollar  is  worth  99.8  cents  in  gold. 
Here  is  a  statement  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  that  effect. 
Now  we  know  that  the  pure  silver  in  the  Mexican  dollar  is  not  worth 
that  much. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  There  is  one  matter  in  connection  with  the  Mex- 
ican dollar  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  stated.  The  Mexican  dollar 
contains  a  small  particle  of  gold.  In  addition  to  the  silver  contained 
in  the  coin  their  coinage  of  silver  contains  a  small  portion  of  gold. 
It  is  a  ruder  coinage  than  ours,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  more  \  al lia- 
ble for  the  number  of  grains  contained  in  a  dollar  than  the  American 
2   SA 
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dollar  of  420  grams,  containing  as  it  does  a  small  per  cent,  of  gold, 
which  their  processes  do  not  fully  extract. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SARGENT.  Now,  Mr.  President,  with  the  consent  of  my  friends, 
I  will  resume  the  thread  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  MERRIMON.     Very  well. 

BILL   WILL  BANISH    GOLD. 

Mr.  SARGENT.  I  object  to  this  hill  because  it  will  banish  gold  from 
the  country.  The  national  Government  will  have  no  farther  use  for 
it  to  pay  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  deht,  and  will  collect  none  at 
the  custom-houses.  Merchants  will  not  need  it  to  pay  duties.  It  will 
be  without  employment,  and  will  go  abroad  where  it  can  find  employ- 
ment. A  piece,  of  gold  coin  will  not  be  found  in  use  in  any  part  of  the 
country  even  in  the  Pacific  States,  unless  it  is  held  by  our  specific- 
contract  act,  after  this  bill  is  in  full  operation.  The  law  is  immutable 
that  the  poorer  currency  drives  out  the  better.  The  necessity  for  coin 
for  dues  at  the  custom-houses,  and  by  the  Government  to  pay  interest 
on  the  debt,  has  prevented  our  being  stripped  wholly  of  it  when  our 
greenback  currency  was  depreciated.  But  these  safeguards  are  re- 
moved by  this  legislation,  and  we  are  about  committing  the  stupen- 
dous folly  of  deliberately  expelling  from  the  country  its  whole  stock 
of  gold  coin.  Who  is  to  be  the  gainer  by  this  insane  act?  Neither 
the  Government  nor  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Germany  and 
England  and  France  may  gain  by  such  transfer,  but  we  are  fearfully 
the  losers.  It  is  easy  by  such  a  bill  as  this  to  expel  gold  ;  but  by  no 
bill  that  can  be  devised  can  it  be  called  back  again.  A  blow  will 
have  been  struck  at  our  prosperity,  useless  in  every  aspect,  that  it 
will  take  two  generations  of  patient  labor,  economy,  and  self-denying 
legislation  to  recover  from. 

HOW  SOME  EVILS  MAY    BE  AVOIDED. 

Three  evils,  namely :  the  arrest  of  the  funding  of  the  debt  at  a  lower 
interest,  the  withdrawal  of  protection  to  American  industry  by  indi- 
rect reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  banishing  gold  from  the  country,  all 
three  directly  attending  this  legislation,  may  be  averted  by  a  simple 
amendment  providing  that  the  silver  hereby  authorized  to  be  coined 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  for  cus- 
toms and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  If  all  that  is  desired  is  cheap 
money  for  the  people,  that  will  be  the  most  effectual  way  to  get  it,  and 
that  object  will  be  fully  accomplished  without  an  assault  on  the  Gov- 
ernment credit  and  on  American  industry,  except  so  far  as  the  latter 
is  injured  by  being  paid  for  honest  labor  in  clipped  coin.  All  evils  of 
any  kind  from  this  legislation,  except  those  arising  from  bimetallism, 
may  be  avoided  by  remonetizing  silver  through  a  dollar  of  adequate 
intrinsic  value.  The  objection  is  not  to  silver ;  it  is  that  the  majority 
would  recur  to  an  old  coin  which  was  worth  as  much  or  more  than 
gold  when  it  formerly  was  issued,  but  by  changes  in  the  relative  values 
of  these  metals  is  now  worth  much  less.  This  old  coin  would  be  a 
solecism.  Its  antiquity  is  its  only  recommendation.  Not  one  of  you, 
Senators,  if  that  dollar  had  not  existed  years  ago,  if  called  upon  to  fix 
the  amount  of  silver  in  a  dollar,  would  set  it  at  412|  grains.  You 
would  put  it  at  much  more,  and  ascertain  how  much  to  put  in  a  dollar 
by  a  comparison  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  market.  The  fall  of  silver 
has  made  the  old  quantity  inadequate,  and  ordinary  business  sagacity 
requires  us  to  legislate  accordingly.  Such  legislation  cannot  be  had, 
as  I  have  said,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  friends  of  this  bill 
want  a  debased  coin  to  pay  public  and  private  creditors. 

Who  are  to  be'benefited  by  this  legislation  ?  Not  the  Government, 
even  in  its  power  to  pay  its  debts  in  depreciated  silver  coin,  for  by 
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this  bill  the  silver  bullionist  makes  all  the  profit  between  the  crude 
bullion  and  the  coined  dollar.  The  Government  takes  his  raw  mate- 
rial, manufactures  it  into  dollars  for  him  free  of  cost,  and  requires 
him  to  furnish  less  metal  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  dollar  worth 
par.  If  the  stamp  of  the  Government  enhances  the  price  of  crude 
bullion,  as  Senators  insist,  so  that  the  inadequate  piece  of  bullion 
becomes  a  dollar  by  virtue  of  the  stamp,  while  without  it  it  is  worth 
but  ninety-two  cents,  why  give  this  enormous  profit  to  the  silver- 
producer,  and  without  even  charging  the  cost  of  the  stamp?  Why 
should  not  the  Government  buy  this  uinety-two  cents'  worth  of  bul- 
lion and  put  the  magic  stamp  on  it  and  realize  the  enhanced  value? 
Does  it  not  look  like  inconsiderate  action  to  put  the  Government, 
thus  bound  and  blinded,  to  grind  the  mill  of  the  speculator  in  silver? 

THE  HILL  KILLS  CONFIDENCE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  where  any  benefit  can  be  derived  by 
any  class  of  the  people  except  the  class  of  silver  speculators  who  are 
especially  pushing  this  bill.  It  is  admitted  in  debate  here  by  those 
in  favor  of  the  bill  that  there  is  money  enough  in  the  country ;  and 
there  is.  But  that  money  does  not  readily  go  out  to  start  new  wheels 
of  industry  because  confidence  is  lacking  in  the  stability  and  good 
faith  of  our  financial  legislation.  In  one  Congress  repudiation  is  ad- 
vocated, but  is  sternly  met  by  a  public  declaration  that  the  debt  is 
payable  in  coin.  Next  came  a  more  concerted  movement  for  unlim- 
ited inflation  of  the  greenback  currency,  which  is  only  arrested  by  a 
presidential  veto.  Now  comes  this  bill  f 01  the  stamping  of  a  debased 
dollar,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  a  veto  will  prevent  its  disastrous 
passage.  Under  this  bill  for  remonetizing  silver  can  be  seen  peeping 
out  the  snake's  eyes  of  greenback  inflation.  The  congressional  league 
calls  itself  the  Silver  and  Greenback  League.  The  prominent  advo- 
cates of  this  legislation  all  over  the  country  were  and  are  yet  the 
devotees  of  inflation.  Senators  who  firmly  resisted  that  demoraliza- 
tion are  carried  oft'  their  feet  by  this  one.  I  waru  them  that  they 
will  next  be  again  confronted  with  greenback  inflation,  pure  and 
simple,  and  they  must  yield  to  it,  or,  resisting,  forfeit  the  cheap  pop- 
ularity now  gained  by  tbis  concession  to  unsound  finance.  Under 
such  circumstances  of  continual  assault  upon  the  public  credit  and 
opposition  to  a  return  to  a  specie  basis — the  normal  condition  of  busi- 
ness— how  can  it  be  .expected  that  confidence  will  exist?  Old  enter- 
prises falter,  and  new  ones  are  rejected,  because  business  men  are  dis- 
couraged and  uncertain  of  the  future.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  for  want  of 
money  that  the  business  of  the  country  stands  still,  that  laborers 
suffer,  that  farmers  and  manufacturers  have  poor  markets.  It  is  for 
want  of  confidence,  and  this  bill  kills  confidence. 

PETITIONS  OF  rOOR  MEN. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  I  wish  to  make  one  remark  with 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  which 
I  had  momentarily  forgotten,  that  no  poor  man  has  petitioned  against 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  say  to  him  that  I  know  that  is  not  cor- 
rect ;  that  we  have  had  petitions  from  various  States,  signed  by  poor 
men  and  speaking  for  poor  men,  deprecating  the  effect  upon  their 
wages  of  legislation  like  this.  But  whether  they  themselves  under- 
stand this  ( | ues I  ion  as  statesmen  should,  or  not,  it  is  our  duty  to  see 
that  we  protect  their  interests,  and  if  the  effect  is  of  throwing  out  a 
depreciated  dollar  in  which  they  shall  be  paid  their  little  savings 
which  they  have  hoarded  np  in  the  savings-banks;  of  reducing  the 
amount  proportionally  of  the  interest  which  shall  be  paid  to  them 
by  savings-banks  on  account  of  the  lesser  amount   paid  to  those 
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savings-banks  holding  the  bonds  of  the  Government ;  if  this  causes 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  which  furnaces  may  be  stopped  or  wool- 
raising  be  made  unprofitable,  any  effect  by  which  labor  may  be  in- 
jured, it  is  our  duty  as  statesmen  to  stand  up,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  undertow  of  opinions  that  sweeps  in  here  to  carry  us  from  our 
feet. 

I  do  not  believe  in  expediency  legislation,  in  looking  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  blows  from  the  people  upon  any  of  these  measures, 
and  subverting  my  conscience  and  judgment  thereto.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion affecting  national  honor  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  not  only  of  corporations  but  of  laborers,  and 
we  ought  to  stand  here  judicially  and  fairly  and  examine  the  facts 
for  ourselves,  and  legislate  as  shall  be  for  their  benefit ;  and  if  the 
result  is  that  their  indignation,  when  we  treat  them  judiciously  and 
properly,  carries  us  from  these  halls  back  into  private  life,  we  can  at 
least  take  back  with  us  a  good  conscience,  a  sense  of  duty  well  per- 
formed, and  I  believe  we  can  trust  to  the  future  for  our  vindication. 

I  have  heretofore  said  little  in  this  long  debate.  I  have  now  spoken, 
not  that  I  hope  to  convince  any  Senator,  but  to  discharge  a  duty  to 
my  own  conscience.  I  could  do  no  less,  for  I  look  upon  this  legisla- 
tion as  tending  to  stain  our  national  honor  by  repudiating  sacred  ob- 
ligations. I  believe  it  will  disastrously  affect  American  industry  by 
an  improper  and  undiscriminating  reduction  of  customs  dues;  that  it 
will  create  a  coin  under  the  deceitful  name  of  a  dollar  to  underpay 
the  wages  of  labor  and  the  pittance  of  the  pensioner ;  that  it  will  dis- 
place a  good  and  improving  currency  by  a  hopelessly  debased  one ; 
that  it  will  banish  gold  from  the  country;  that  it  gives  an  uncon- 
scionable advantage  to  the  speculator  in  silver  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  and  the  people.  For  these  and  other  reasons  that  I  have 
named,  and  others  that  I  have  not  taken  time  to  discuss,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  But  I  trust  the  decisive  vote  will  soon  be 
taken.  The  uncertainty  and  delay  attending  this  legislation  is  almost 
unendurable  to  the  country,  and  only  less  mischievous  than  would  be 
its  passage. 

Note. — Mr.  Hooper,  in  explaining  the  bill  section  by  section,  used  the  following 
language :  « 

The  silver  dollar,  which  by  law  is  now  the  legally  declared  unit  of  value,  does 
not  bear  a  correct  relative  proportion  to  the  gold  dollar.  Being  worth  intrinsically 
about  one  dollar  and  three  cents  in  gold,  it  cannot  circulate  concurrently  with  the 
gold  coins. 

The  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  concluded  that  25.8  tenths  grains  of 
standard  gold  constituting  the  gold  dollar  should  be  declared  the  money  unit  or 
metallic  representative  of  the  dollar  of  account. 

Section  16  re-enacts  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  defining  the  silver  coins  and 
their  weights  respectively,  except  in  relation  to  the  silver  dollar,  which  is  reduced 
in  weight  from  412J  to  384  grains,  tbus  making  it  a  subsidiary  coin  in  harmony  with 
the  silver  coins  of  less  denomination,  to  secure  its  concurrent  circulation  with 
them.  The  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains,  by  reason  of  its  bullion  or  intrinsic  value 
being  greater  than  its  nominal  value,  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  coin  of  circulation, 
and  is  melted  by  manufacturers  of  silver-ware.  It  does  not  circulate  now  in  com- 
mercial transactions  with  any  country,  and  the  convenience  of  those  manufacturers 
in  this  respect  can  better  be  met  by  supplying  small  stamped  bars  of  the  same 
standard,  avoiding  the  useless  expense  of  coining  the  dollar  for  that  purpose. 
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